Chapter XVI

PROBLEMS OF NEGRO AFRICA

AN. assumption commonly made is that the negroes of
ijLAirica are a homogeneous race, both physically and
culturally., that is to say that there is a kind of man who
may be called an 'African' who inhabits the whole of Africa
south of the Sahara, who in appearance, customs, and beliefs
is totally different from a European or an Asiatic, and who
was working out his own salvation and moving slowly but
steadily along the path of progress without ever having been
interfered with until, in the Age of Discovery, that is to
say the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Europeans started
to butt in, and spoiled the whole continent

This assumption involves two fallacies. African negroes,
to start with, are by no means racially homogeneous. Some
are tall, thin, and black, but with high foreheads, thin lips,
and straight noses; others are short and stout, with reddish-
brown skins, but flat noses and thick lips; others again are
yellowish-brown. These variations can only be explained
by supposing that Africa was, in the more or less remote
past, subjected to a succession of invasions, probably from
Asia.

Culturally the differences are even greater than they are
physically; the culture of the purely pastoral Masai, for
example, differs in almost every respect from that of their
neighbours, the agricultural Kikuyu. It is impossible that
such differences could have arisen naturally in the same
area, and here again we are driven to postulate outside
influences.

In the preceding chapters we have seen that a number of
traits, including the domestication of animals, and the use
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